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the course of 1941. It is essential that every effort should be made
in the armament and munition factories to improve the supplies
not only of the Air Force but of the Army, and every risk well run
there under the fire of the enemy, every loyal endeavour which our
united nation can procure from the workmen in those factories,
who themselves are whole-hearted in the vigorous prosecution of
the war, everything that can be done to accelerate and to make a
more abundant production, will be a step towards victory, and
towards an earlier victory than would otherwise be possible.
The House is now separating. Many Members will be visiting
their constituencies. Let them use their influence wherever they
can to speed the good work, to sustain the morale, if ever it were
necessary, and to speed the work of production in every way
they possibly can. When we come back we can indeed debate
these issues of man-power and production. We are not by any
means content with the results, but they are certainly on a very
great and very substantial scale. We must never be content. We
must continue the drive to our utmost in order to see that our men
have weapons placed in their hands worthy of the task that they
have to perform and worthy of the qualities and sacrifice that they
bring to the discharge of that task. What I have said in respect
of munitions applies with equal force to food production in all its
forms. When I spoke the other day of the years 1943 and 1944,
I did not mean that I believed the war would go on till then, but
in - matters like agriculture *and shipbuilding you have to get on to
'steady grooves. You have to look ahead. If you do not make
plans on that scale, you will not even get the first fruits in good time.
Anything that can be done to increase the volume of our food
production will be the wisest insurance for the later years of this
war, assuming it should unhappily be prolonged to such a period,
which is by no means certain.
We are separating for a short recess, and we may, I think, look
with some sense of composure and even satisfaction at the progress
which has been made and at the state of our affairs ; but it would
be a disaster if anyone supposed that the supreme dangers, the
mortal dangers, are past. They are not. There are the dangers
of prolonged deadlock, but there may be also more immediate
dangers. The winter season offers some advantages to an invader
to counterbalance those which belong to the summer season. It
would be a very great lack of prudence, a lack of prudence amounting
to a crime, if vigilance were relaxed in our Armies here at horne, or
if in any way it were assumed that the dangers of invasion had
passed. Most careful preparations must continue to be made, and
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